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teration the danger of smuggling would ‘beso: | 


much inereased,:as to affect not merely the reves 
nues of the Company, but those of the Kingdom. 
It had been alleged, that the Court of Directots 
have not given all the facilities that could ‘be 
wished to the private trade. But what ‘did the 
Company offer last year? An unlimited exten- 
sion of trade, export and import, to and from 
India, in the ships of the private merchants.— 
And what did they ask in return? That the 
goods imported should be secured in the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, in the port of London. 
What did they contend for? . That the port of 
London, which had ever been the emporium of 
India commerce, should ever contitue so. (Hear! 
hear!) This arrangement was for the: benefit 

of the Empire at large, and for the advantage of 
the adventurers themselves, because the London 
market afforded the. surest and readiest place for! 
sale: He was in hopes, that, withthe enlarged view 
which Ministers must have taken of the subject, 
they would have considered it in this light, and 
attended to the representations of the numerous 
classes of people connected with the Company, 
not only in the metropolis, but in different towns 
throghout the country, particularly in the West) 
of England, who were desirous that the trade — 
should remain as it'then was. It was ‘much’ to - 
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= be lameuea that Mivisters had not taken that 
_ view of the question. Therefore, it would be ne- 
ss cessary that the Company should present a petition 
to*the House of Lords, similar to that, which, 
with the concurrence of the Court, had already 
_. been presented to the House of Commons; and 
perhaps it might also be necessary, at some future 
stage of the business, to cause petitions to be laid 
’ before both Houses of Parliament, praying to be 
_ heard by counsel, and to examine witnesses at 
. the bar of each House respectively. The Court of 
' Directors did not know, exactly, the stage when 
it would be proper to present these latter petitions 
to the two Houses. It would certainly be neces- 
sary that a petition should be presented to the 
_. House of Lords of the same description as that 
already presented to the House of Commons; and 
what the Court of Directors now requested was, 
the sanction of the Court of Proprietors to affix 
the seal of the Company to petitions, to the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, praying to be 
heard by councel and to examine witnesses, if ne= 
eessary, without calling another General Court. 
He should, therefore, move,— 
“That this Court concur in the propriety of 
“presenting a Petition to the House of Lords, 
ae * Similar to that presented to the House of 
~. © Commons.” 


; 
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This motion was carried unanimously. 
Sir Hugh Inglis next moved— _* . sonia 
« That this Court do sanction, the annexation 

* of the Company’s seal to petitions, to be pre- 

“ sented, if necessary, to the Houses of Lords 

«arid Commons, praying to be heard,,at_ their 

“‘ bars, by counsel, and to examine witnesses.” 





On this gnotion being put, 

Mr. Randle Jeckson rose and said, if he under- 
stood, correctly, the course of their proceedings, 
the Court would not, on that day, be called on for 
a decisive vpinion, much less for any conclusion 
on the Resolutions which had been read to them,” 
They, along with other important and interesting 
matters, would be suffered to lic over, in order that 
the Court might exercise their Judgement upon 
them after a calm and serious consideration; for’ 
every claim to serious consideration, which no 
less than a question of existence could have, the 
papers then before the Court possessed. ‘They 
were at length approaching to that crisis which 
had been long foreseen—every step they trod 
assumed a shade more awful than the preceding ; 
and they were then about'to decide on their fu- 
ture existence, at least according to the concep- 
tion of the term entertained by that Court, and. 
by the Court of Directors :—for, to call that 
existence, which could only be an impaired. and 
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rt _mutilated, state, did not. coincide with their ap- . 


plication, of the term, It was not that, state 
which, they | would covet, nor perhaps. even accept. 
“(Hear !. hear ! ) Under these circumstances, 
they | could not probably employ that morning 
better, than by. taking a fair and candid view of 
* their situation, as afiected by the Resclutions 
proposed on the part of His Majesty:s Ministers. 
He believed, there was no person who had at- 
tended the debate on Monday evening, as he 
had done, in his anxiety to procure every infor- 
mation on the subject, both with respect to what 
might be said respecting those Resolutions, 
as well as to the Resolutions themselves, without 
feeling an extraordinary degree of interest, The 


Noble Lord who proposed the Resolutions, avow- 


edly abstained from going into detail, in his pre- 
liminary observations; and, in pursuing that 
course, he certainly acted right. He, therefore, 
confined himself to generalities; and the De- 
puty Chairman (Mr. Thornton) exercised a 
sound discretion, in circumscribing his reply to 
those generalities. It would be an act of injustice 
to Sa own feelings, if he did not state, that the 


h, of the noble Lord breathed throughout, 


ee; spirit "of fairness and conciliation—a. desire to 


i ‘mediate, between conflicting parties ; ; and, at 


least 1 in appearances; seemed | to declare th the, true 
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feelings of his mind, that the plan he was then # 
propounding was the best calculated for the | 
general interest of the empire. Still, however, 
it was no presumption in men like them, wlio, 
for so many years had attended to the interests of 
India, and who had, conséquently, derived no 
inconsiderable degree of information on the sub- >. 
jects connected with the state of that empire, if 
they still persisted in maintaining those opinions, 
which had been, on former occasions, clearly 
laid down, and respectfully submitted ; ;—Opi- 
nions that brought thein’to this final question, 
whether they, and the principles on which they 
were founded, were still to be adheréd’ ‘to, as 
they had heretofore been ? 

He heard, with uncommon pleasure, the high 
compliments which ‘the Noble Lord paid, not 
merely to the goverument of the Company abroad — 
and at home; not merely to the rectitude of their 
administration in either region ; but honéstly and 
fairly imputing to the Company, that they had 
been the petsons who raised this mighty empire ; 
and that they, who had been the functionaries 
presidi ng over ihose i immense territories, had go- 
verned their subjects with the most ‘equitable 
and beneficent | sway. (Hear! | hear ty. He ‘, 
would read from thé speech of his I Lordship a © 
page ‘of that description ; and, if ‘ever a ia. 
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> tion were made in ‘that Court, for an honorary 
lee inscription to the Company, nothing more ap- 
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propriate, he was convinced, than that passage, 
could, be. selected. It ought to be. written in 
letters of gold, as ajustification, to all posterity, 
Lyte of the course which the Company 
- had pursued, but of the firmness with which 
they were then acting. . ‘¢, The Company,” said 


: “bis Lordship, “ have raised a mighty empire, 


and they have governed it in the manner best 


‘calculated to promote the general interests of the 


state, and to produce.and support the happiness 
of the,extensive population entrusted to their 
eare.”. (Hear! hear!) Now, if all the writers 
on moral philosophy, on political economy, .and 


~ on ethics, of the best and purest nature, were, to 
‘combine their abilities, to,form a single propo- 


_ sition, declaratory of a pure and perfect govern- 


anent, he would defy them. to state it in terms 
more forcible or. comprehensive than those made 
use of by the noble Lord. His Lordship says of us, 
that we, the East-India Company, have raised an 
empire of proud importance toithe, country ;— 
thatwe, the Kast-India Company, by our-care have 
preserved that empire ;—that we, the East-Iedia 
Company, have introduced |.a government, | not 





ee aerely: formed. to. uphold the, greatness) anid 


_ splendour of thestate—-but thatwe haveserecied a 
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government which has perfectly answered the trae 
end for which governments should be instituted, 
namely, one that has secured the complete safety, 
happiness and prosperity of the parties governed. 
—(Hear ! hear!) If, then, the East-India Com- 
pany be in itself so perfect—if its condatt be so 
honourable, so unimpeachable—if thatbedy has — 
administered the government of this proud em-— 
pire in'so_unexceptionable a manner—the single 
question for every honest senator was, whe- 4 
ther or not, that, which was now abeut to’ be 
proposed, would not risk the safety of the -esta- 
blishment so eloquently describett?. And whe+ 
ther the advantage which the‘commeree of the 
country might derive from throwing open the 
trade, bore any proportion to the risk whieh 
must-inevitably be ineurred ? 

The noble Lord, however, to indice those who | 
heard him, to agree in the principle, that the 
opening the trade to the Outports would be a 
most judicious measure, stated three points for the 
consideration of the House of Commons; first, 
whether itwould be for the benefit of the empire 
at. large, that the trade should remain as it at 
present is?) And, on this point, he (Mr. Jack- 
son) would,-by and by, request the attention 6f © 
‘the Court; to what he’wou!d not call wilful mis- - wl 
4atements~but ‘to statements, whieb, ifnot met. oy 
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_» by ‘counter-observations, (and, he hoped, the 
a indulgence of the Court, that day, would enable 
_ him ‘to adduce some arguments to tle purpose) 
tight ‘have the eifect of perpetuating in the 
mind of Lord Castlereagh’s auditors, that undue 
impression, which his Lordship’s speech, im the 
first instance, was particularly calculated to pros 
duce. To advert then to the first query put by 
his Lordship, “ whether it was for the interest 
‘of the empire; that the India’ trade should re- 
niain ag at present constituted?” it must, at the 
first glance, strike every person, that, from the 
beginuing’ to the end of this question, no notice 
whatever was taken of those great, and almost 
tnlimited qualifications, which the Company 
expressed their willingness to agree to. It was 
_. not, therefore, a correet proposition—it was, 
infact, begging the question. No person in that 
Court had contended’ that the trade should 
remain as it was. It was admitted, that it was 
eapable of great and extensive modification ; and, 
every gentleman who heard him would do him 
the justice to say, that, from the first moment 
he delivered his sentiments onthe subject; he 
expressed himself to that eflect—* Deepen tlie 
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> ehannel,” said he, “ as. much as-you please— 
widen: it, enlarge it, if it be ‘too’ narrow—but 
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indiscriminate commerce to Todinesifivon nde 
vour to carry it.on through @ hundred. differen 
streams, some of them will become: too mighty 
your controul—they will overflow their 
banks—they will bear down all opposition-and 
the violence of the deluge will risk the ityof — 
your whole establishment.” Such were, and — 
such would ever continue to be, his sentiments.) Bs 
. The second proposition was, ‘ whether some © 
intermediate course might not be adopted, )bey 
tween his Lordship’s first, of leaying every thing 
as it now was,” and his third, ‘* whether or not 
supposing the East-India Company. refused to 
continue. their functions, on the terms which 
would be proposed, some new instrument might 
not: be formed, sufticient for every purpose whieh, 
this.country might require in the governmentrof 
India?” “ Lf, unhappily,” said his Lordships ‘ 
(and he (Mr, Jackson) reiterated the expression, 
for unhappily indeed it would be!) “ the India 
Company should find it contrary to their interest, 
or against, their inclinations, to continue the 
government of India, some other mode may be 
devised, to. supersede them in those functions.” 
But the. noble. Lord avoided even a hint as to the 
nature of the system which would be pursuedgiias) 
under the third proposition ; from a fecling, pers. “a 
haps, in which he (Mr. Jackson) warmly parti- —- 
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prs the. Sia was, that he differed from 
- these? who thought such an alteration difficult or 


impossible,—Now, with all deference to the abi- 
lities of the noble Lord, he (Mr. Jackson) con- 
eurred in opinion with those who looked. upon 


-the thing as impossible ; and he dissented ‘most 
completely from the noble Lord in’ considering 


such a change feasibie. He did most conscien- 
tiously believe, that it was impossible to. effect 
sucli a change, consistently with the interests of 
the country. He would now consider the.inter+ 


_ mediate proposition, which was of primary im- 


portance to the Company; and, having considered 
it; he would take the liberty of examining three 
or four statements of the noble Lord, om which 
he bottomed his view of the second . question. 
Now, if be could prave, which he trusted he 
should be enabled to do, that those statements 
were Jmaccurate, it must, of course, affect the 
proposition purporting to be founded upon them. 
Jn taking this view of the subject, he wished te 
ef the noble. Lord-with the highest. pos- 
Bible, respect. He. believed, that it -must have 
Demensronible pleasure to the House of Commons, 
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fo observe the complimentary manner: iniwhich 
the noble Lord deported. himself towards) this. ; 


great Company ; because he ).(Mr. Jackson) — 
-knew, that a strong opinion did exist in the mind 
of the public, that, in the negociation ' between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the East-India Com- 
pany, a sort of private pique, a feeling of per- 
sonal resentment, had entered into the minds of 
individuals of very great respectability, who were 
concerned in the discussion of this momentous 
question. If such feelings were permitted, he 
would not hesitate to say, that they were unbe 
coming the enlightened minds of statesmen, and 
were very unfairly indulged towards the Com- 
pany, whose great anxiety had evidently been, 
to conduct themselves with the utmost respect 
towards the higher authorities of the state—aud 
‘it was but justice to the Proprietors to say, that, 
from the first hour of the negociation, up to the 
time at which he had the honour of addressing 
them, they had divested ‘themselves of all nar- 
row and contracted feelings—they were not in- 
fluenced by any consideration of the trumpery 
dividend \upon their: stock, which would’ not,- 
perhaps, make a difference of £50 to any'gen- 
tleman who beard him—they were actuated Rn) 
more noble,’ more enlarged yiews—and he would. 
not do then Justice, who’ should hesitate’ to°de- 
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‘their diseussions, had been conducted’ with 
me the’ tational” feelings of British ¢itizens—with 
thie feelings of citizens of a great Empite—look- 

ing’to thé general welfare of the state, and econ: 
_ térhining ‘all base and selfish suggestiotis of private 

interest. (Hear ! hear !)—Nay, what was more, 

- he would ventare to say, for the members of that 

Court, in general, as well as for himself, that, 
if any party detected them in such meat and 
narrow feelings, they would be willing to sink 
Beneath a load of contempt.—If the public ‘saw 
‘them contending on such narrow grounds, let 
then disclaim the Company—let them condemn 
their cause—tlet them cease to respect the argu~ 
ments adduced in their favour. However well- 
founded those arguments might be, let them bé 
considered as the reasonings of men, who had a 
_ private interest to promote, +—however strong and 
' powerful they might be, still let them be ‘con 
templated as proceeding” from’ sordid and selfish 
motives—and, therefore, ‘divested of that weight 
an authority ,which, under other citetinstances * 
. would be justly die to them. When the poblic’ 
should findthem in that degraded sithation, he(Mr’ 
)Fackson) would consént, that all they Had Spoken, 
ae atid all they had published, should be blotted from 
amie and that ore should be tréated™ 












spoons in ideas we 
eppfined andjlocal.,.; 
tebe te ‘beret to examine’ 
poy, thought it would be), 
notice, the third resolution, proposed by. the noble 
Lord, and which, by the desire .of their sworthy. 
Chairman, had. been read, a,second time», The? 
noble Lord, had, i in the most explicit and pee 
_ Manner, declared, at once, what it was, the inten™ , 
tion of Government todo. His Lordship’s ed 
did.scem lo, him (Mr. Jackson) the speech of a, 
British gentleman, proceeding from a clear bead: | 
and avery. honest heart--and, he. was sure thiel 
noble Lord would. be rather pleased than offended, 
with any observations which. that speech might,’ 
give rise tointhe Court. For, in the outset of his, -_ 
speech, he stated, that it was very likely His Mas. ~ 
jesty’s Ministers, with the best intentions and the, . ~ 
most honest purpose, might still fall short, in the, 4 
opinion of those who had so much more exper ience. 
in the affairs of, the Indian empire than thems, . 
selves, in. proposing a plan calculated to meet all, | 
the exigenctes.of the case—ahd he fairly stated, 
that if WARY) pringiple of action were proposed, by, ~ 
whieh, the -difficalties.. might, be. removed,.., he.) 
would . most cheerfully Jisten to it—Thus ena) 
couraged,, he (Me. Jackson) would make a fey, 
observations on some.ef his, Lordship’s, propos, 
\ Bp > 
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ons, whic! “appeared to be founded on error’; 
which, “he trusted, would» meet the ears of 
‘noble Lord’s auditors, before they com- 

ely made ‘up their minds on a subject of so 
we “y Hewould have been singular, after the eulogium 
- which the noble Lord had pronounced on ‘the 
Company, if he had not followed it up by such 

a proposition as that with which the :series of 
Resolutions commenced,—* That it is expedient 

* that all the privileges, authorities, and im- 
_“ mmnities, granted to the United Company of 

. © Merchants of England trading to the East 
* Indies, by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment now in force, and all rules, regulations, 
sand clauses affecting the same, shall continue 
“and be in force for the farther term of twenty 
‘years, except as far as the same may herein- 
after be modified and repealed.” —~ And_ it 
would have been no Jess extraordinary, if the 
Army and the China Trade, as expressed in 
subsequent Resolutions, were not continted with 
the Company ; for those who had read the 
correspondence attentively, could never conceive 
‘thatyit was the intention of Government to take 
jxaway the Army and the China’ Trade. Indeed, 
‘there would have been no*consisténcy, in talking 
_ “ef preserving the Company, at the same time 
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that they were bent upon taking. thatiav ay, 
whieh alone it was enabled to exist. | Tt would — 
have been a solecism in language ; and he did not 
believe that-either the ane or the other was serioniy é‘ 
ly meant to be done, provided it. was really Su. 
intended that the East India Company should ° 
still remain. That it was so.intended, was clear; ~ 
for his Lordship had declared, the great interests 
of the country imperatively demanded that the 
Indian government should exist—and thatitshould 
exist through the administration of the Company 
——for which purpose it was necessary that the Ar- 
my andthe China Trade should be preserved to 
them. But here arose an observation, which, by 
and by, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to consider. Because, to say that the Company 
should possess a privilege, without leaving them: 
the complete and perfect means of enjoying it, was 
falling into that sort of error, which the noble 
Lord had imputed to the Company, with respect 
to those merchants who desired to have a part of 
our trade.—-Hf, therefore, it was intended to keep 
the China Trade perfeet and entire, would it be 
proper to permit ships to proceed to all the 
Eastern Isles, and to enter the very mouth of 
_the river of, Canton? He had all along nia 

if this were the arrangement, that it was givin 
the Company the trade in mame only, and eet 
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geous injereant' of ity mpi 
a ! hear !)—~He had, little doubt 
F proving, in the course of his speech, that it 
would be impossible to | preserve’ the C hina 
' trade, which was.of so much importance to the 
Company and to the State, unless proper restric. 
tions were introdueed.—And, should bis argu- 
ament be successful, it was to be hoped, that 
‘Mivisters would limit or alter the extent of per- 
mission to the Private Trader, so as not to affect 
the China trade, which. his Lordship had been 
ypleased to denominate a boon to the Cowpany; 
and, which, in.another place, he stated, should 
-not belaltered, «unless strong and urgent necessi- 
ty.were shewn for that purpose—unless it were 
made manifest, thatthe extension would be be- 
“néficial to the country at large, and that the safe- 
ty of our Indian. territories and of the revenue 
jwere not hkely to be affected by it.—Now, if he 
could shew,. that the indiscrimmate access to the 
‘astern empire, which would. be admitted by the 
“proposed extension, was inconsistent, with. that 
subaftty, he eunceived it would not, beidoing justice 
6 the candour and frankness evinced by. the no- 
“ble Lord, if they did not conelude that is Lord- 


ship would agree to every necessary alteration, 
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yy against those’ deripeit<-nobil nn 
cation of the Manifest: Act, in plat er 
fests were never heard'of+not nie pie ‘ 
duction of revenue officers throughout: ‘the whole _ iy 
range of the Eastern Archipelago, by which the na: 
tiorial revenues would be swallowed up—(wrhieh 
latter point was‘a matter of detail, that, in dtie 3 
time, would answer itself}— but,” says the — 
noble Lord, (by way of security to the Rest-ladin’ 
Company) “ the interest of the Company is most _ 
closely connected with that of the country—what 
is income to them, is revenue to us—when one is _ 
increased or diminished so is the other—we, there- 
fore, are as deeply interested in the matter’ as 
you are—and the Government and the Company 
must naturally go so hand-in-hand; it is therefore 
extravagant to think we should sufferany circum- 
stance to impair an income, which is absolately 
necessary for the vital interests of the State.” 
‘In answer to this, be (Mr. Jackson) would ask, 
what would the: Government do,—what could 
they de,—when the unlimited access to the 
Eastern trade had established a system, which 
was above’ their control?—(Hear! heartj—lt 
would be then ‘tuo late” to say to the East-India» 
Company, '* we have as’ quick, ‘as sensibleyiag 
vital feelings, for the prosperity of the recente 
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have for the security of your incom ta 

¥, when once this extension was allowed,—~ 
m once thosé facilities were granted, it would 

y much above the power of the Government 


“a “et: the Eust-India Company, to remedy .the 


evil. — (Hear! hear !)—Government might ther 
rightly estimate and form very accurate ealeula- 
tions of the loss—but to put an end to the mis- 
chief would exceed their utmost ability—there- 
fore, unless, atsome future period of this discussion, 
the noble Lord could place, beyond all sober appre- 
hension, the perfect security and complete exis- 
tenceof the China Trade, before any other step was 
taken—unless be could shew the Legislature, 
and the House of Commons in particular, that 
the description of aecess to which he had refer- 
red, would not endanger the power and revenue 
of the country, beyond the authority of Ministers 
to check its ruinous effects—unless he could do 
this, he would not have performed so. much 


gs that House of Commons had a right to 


expect and tocemand, before they were satis- 
fied of the wisdom. of his measure. They ought 
to-say, “ We cannot grant what you desire, un- 
cet demonstrate, that, if evil consequences 
are likely to ensue, you will be‘able to prevent 

hem.”—(Hear! hear!) He knew that the 


* peivaie trader would not be admitted to go to 
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China, for any article—but he: pak r 
they might assort their cargoes with any Chines 
productions, fea only exeepted. , This, libert 
was about to be conceded by those who must 
perfectly aware, that the numerous islands ia 
the Eastern Sea would be the place to which the 
private traders would resort for the purpose of 
procuring Chinese cargoes. And thus it was’) 
left ‘to the common sense of every person to a 
decide on the probable course which would be 
pursued. Here was a, large body of men, pose 
sessing a most enterprising spirit, and having | 
the command of capital, by which that spirit «— 
would be enabled to exert itself... These. men 
proceeded to, the Eastern Islands, nay, they 
visited the whole coast, for an assortment of 
articles. Under these circumstances, he would 
ask any man, whether it was not likely thatan a 
illicit trade would be carried.on ; and that great 
part of their cargoes, im_point of value at least, 
would be Tea? Eight or ten pounds of that 
article could be contained in the paper which 
he held im his hand; and, by such a traffic the 
duty of 95 per éent. would be saved. Yet.the | 
noble Lord himself allowed, that if this illegal 
trade, the temptation to which. was immense, 
could not,be prevented, it would be dangerogp | 
to theyinterests of the Company, and no fies, i 
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ne empice.— (Hear ! hy 
‘be a» outident minister indee 
od. ‘that ‘smugeling O this pref ab’ 
- deseript n could be prevented. Smuggling 
ir dic ne a? That | was too mild, a term— 4. 
it was Pee fe esis of income and of. Tes: 7 
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t vent ue! And, unless the noble Lord had nerves 3 
e , ‘more firm than any ‘man who loved his country 
(as he (Mr. Jackson) did, be could not contem==; 
Fy plate even the possibility, of such evils, without, 
i shuddering. —(Hear! hear !) Government might 
FF? depend’ on, the Report of the Comnissioners a 
“Customs, who thought those wischiefs impos-.. 
Wes ‘sible to be averted, and that the indiscriminate 
‘access to India. must. produce ‘danger—he pro- , 


tested therefore against the grauting the China, , 
trade, in name, when, by the license which 
% accom panied it, it was not conceded in fact. 
The Court must see the necessity of laying before 
His , Majesty's Government, morc information, 
- and more argument on the question, if more 
ie could be laid before them; and better, if, indeed 
~ better could be produced. The only course left. 
>for them was to bring forward evidence at the, 
ts bar Be House; but they must not, run away. | 
with the false idea, that the China trade was, 
aceded to ‘them, perfect and entire. If there... 
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e any thing like rn in his apprehensions, 
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i is Majesty’ ‘Ministers ¢ continued most ff ir 

Mai 
cided'in their o opinion, | at the exports § rould 
bé'ftom e every port “of the. United Kingdom, to 
every port and every place _ on the continent ‘ 
~ India (Canton excepted), within the limits of is 
* Céttipany’s charter, and he seemed to have no. 
doubtbut thatthe right of importshould beequally — 
extensive. —As' to ‘the imports, his Lordship ob- 
served,” ‘if theré were ‘fifty ports to which ‘they, 4 

could ‘be admitted, so much the better, as soon. 
as such ports had“ satisfied His “Majesty's Pea 'q 
Cotncil, that they were provided with docks an a 
wareHouses, Where the goods might be bonded, © a 
consistently | with the: safety of the Fevenue— 
Therefore, alf the evils of which. the Company, +A 
had com tnplained—all the evils which their Di- | Me 
rectors’ had so unanimously. and. so eloquently — 
stated Zand thie truth of which, after so ‘much de-— Fok 
bbs “Hie Court had concurred i in confirmin et 
allthiose® axis eontinued to be reatened, i in ‘Sy von 
broddést and’ angualified r manner. If eee 
had'st, ee Hicie’ chencions, ‘that the extends sis 
_ ing the’ tade’ ‘alfad would te dangerous—the 4 
ee Tf they ontended, that this 
eo ae betes | 
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2 would’ faive hed it-with 
‘the China trade—that source of 
: existed—and “éven'in a ‘more age 
degree; ;—for he recdllectedy’ avery few - 
18 back, it was hot contemplated to grant 
“the Jiberty of importing Inidia ‘produce to more 
oF than four of five’ ports of the United’ Kingdom, 
= which were named a8 the’ best, although ‘ex- 
ie _Ploded as very: bad, by the: commissioners ; 
but “new, * “that principle” was abandoned 
and the Tiberty | was td ‘ber extended to 
ae “every port, which’ His’ _Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
“ell might deem propér. These were the dangers 
“ which threatened their exjstence—these were 
e the dangers which they were called upon, in jus- 
tice to thetselves “and to their country, to’en-- 
” ‘counter—and such was their situation, that they 
~ must, even figh t upon their stamps,” in oppo- 
“sition to them. But he'did not despair, because 
_ he thought many of the grotinds on ‘whieh the 
noble Lord had founded his views of the questién, 
would fail him, when thé aégiitient came on! in 
A the House of Commons. ‘One ‘point ‘on. which 
et the noble Lord would not succeed in 
ingin his auditors over’ ‘to! his opinion, (Was 

% ‘that respecting ‘the danger'to be Greaded from 
the access of strangers to india. ‘Themoble Lord 

a be said, “ T do not apprehend that danger from. in- 
discriminate access Which the East-India Company 
















eel tse Padlocks am. 
Fears, _ which) were, confessed, mnder 
ture of His, Majesty's Ministers, up 4 
igaist? ? why-do I not feel them ? B 


‘elves have poncatad the export aby 
have conceded that all the individuals of ‘the: 
United Kingdom should be at liberty » to export 
goods to India, through the medium of their 
own vessels, without limit or restraint ee the 4 
Company; consequently, from their having agreed 
~to,such a proposition, ‘they could have no fears of 
»any.evil resulting from this indiscriminate access.” 
o>. sNow, he would ask, was this a true, or just, 
or correct reason? In the first place, those who 
chad read the correspondence between the Court — 
of Directors and His Majesty’s Ministers, would 
find that the. former set out with deprecating all 
othe evils which they apprehended from indiseri- 
“-minate.access; they stated their fears that in-- 
_strigue,.would take place and faction be 
i Jikely., . to break out in the Indian terri- ~ 
dstory,, ‘in consequence of the free admission of _ 
ai Static” ; i his, was a fear inseparable from a 
snsterprise which: fe Pn his “country nen j Ata 
save amapptchension which justly arose from a 
nplation of. that ardent loye “of liberty, 
Eaago'Paibier eked) bP 2. 
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sill oe its: pata was 
Fotis; if ‘misapplied | by: ethoseywlio | 
to introduce, what they. conceived to 
: and the rights of man, amongst :per- 
ons living under'a very different system; they had 
‘deprecated, in the strongest terms, the mischiefs 
‘which such an innovation must inevitably produce. 
“Lord Melville, inhisanswertothose remonstrances, 
ae “had said, in substance—* If this be the case, if the 
* British merchant:shall not be permitted to export 
i _ “igoods in his»own ships ‘to India, it is’ in»vain 
i that we meet. Part of your letter'turns ‘on avery 
by iy soporte point, ‘the amount of your debty’and, 
f ‘the pecuniary aid’ you require; but Iwill not 
meet’ you even ‘on ‘this subject, as it is in vain 

_. “for'us to conimunicate on any: general propasi- 
Bat tion, with regard to India, unless you are prepared 

“t0" agree to the terms which Rave been stated ; 

¥ i 1 tell ‘you candidly: and fairly, His Majesty's 
‘Ministers will not recommend to Parliament a 

4 “renewal of. your Charter, unless you concede the 
~ "pet demanded.” ‘The Hon, Chairman’ and 
Me Deputy Chairman, who thei condaéted the ne- 

¥ ~ Tpotiation, in a masterly ‘paper, founded int a 
Fix ie > pérheet: anboepHbys of the subject, the-resalt of 
t cd “long ‘studyand experience, and” couched in Tan- 
PW gdige highily ‘respectful 5a paper, whichghe (Mr. 

E- Ese patsatny felt very ‘great happiness in readings as 
he © ee was, 3 inv abi a Sete ra ofits: Hotes 
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" Panswered. thedetter of Lord Melle 
they,“ your! Lovdshipowill. not-theat Ww 
wany other: preliminaries, but, the allow 
export trade inthe ships.of the privategm - i 
have must agree,--Although,to shew your Lordship 
ehowwilling the Company bas been to incseasethat 
trade to-any useful extent, it may net be, ime 
proper. to state, that of three thousand: tonsiof ul 
shipping annually provided for the, private! mer> 
ebants, scarcely oue-third has been used: ° Pat. | 
odng- observed thus much, it, would be rude; toad 
fence about the matter farther+you drive -us to. 
@ conclusion against our better judgment, But, | 4 
‘oas many subjects of great importance tothe 
Company (particularly their pecuniaty arrange- 
‘tMments) ‘await our acquiescence, we give our.re= | 
ductant assent to. this hard bargain.” But, jin | 
justification of the Directors, and, he, (Mr. Jack- — 
» son) hoped the fact would’ be made kuown. to 
every member .of the. House of Commons, ‘all 
» these dangers which the Company deprecated, 
hall these evils which were foreseen.in an early > 
vpart of the discussion, and which were repeatedly ; 
pressed on, the,attention of His. Majesty's Mi- 
‘> nisters, continued to .occupy .the, minds, of — 
those who conslacted the Company’s affairs ;,/al- 
sithoy through. necessity, they yielded tothe — 
ep8 jwerof Ministers. ['Thelearsed. gentleman. 
+ here reada copions extract from, fi¢ letter, of; the © 
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pegatd aes tite’ ee 

! Deputy’ Chile Nof nee 

rs, of “the 4th of “March 1819) th 

M46 Lord «Melville's specific proposition 
th Dec. 1811, that the “ ships aswell ‘as 


ate merchantsshould be admitted into 
a trade with India."In this they state, that 
ie ‘they will, though with great reltietance; lay the 


ie ‘Proposition before* the Court of Proprietors— 
; they again express their conviction'of the danger 
“¢0' be” apprebended from this course both to the 
E  seimnanl and the public, and refer to the argu- 
” qtents contained in their- letter of the 13th of 
aay 1809.] is 
“These, continued Mr. Jackson, were the’ 
F - sentiments of a forced agreement procured under a _ 
‘threat of pon-intercourse, and it' was not’ a little « 
» “worthy'of remark, ‘that, even ‘at this time, not a 
i word! was said by Ministers on the necessity of 
admitting the import trade to the Outports. Even 
hig observation upon the ‘sixth proposition of 
. ‘the Court of Directors, which was made at a sub- 
Fila nt’ period, piz. 21st March, 1819, the im- 
bs ‘ports were still to be confined to ‘the Port ‘of 
© Wohdon: Nor was it till the same’ date that Mi- 
_ “histens expressed their intention, that “ the ships 
| °F private traders should clear out from other ports 
LP ee United ' Kingdom, besides the Port of 
i ‘Bondon”’ “Now it did seem to hint alitigst iin 
i > 
i + possible to argue, from ‘a’ concession ‘so-very 
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limited as that which , he had stated, ‘ 
Directors: themselves, as Lord Castlere 
serted, ) had remoyed every apprehensi on. 
dividual’ access, by allowing , the export: : 
India to, be. extended—their language being 
“ that it was a reluctant consent, only, obtaine 
by an assurance on the part of His ; Majesty” 
Ministers, that-they would not agree tor 
mend the renewal of the Company’ s Charter with 
out. a concession of this point.”—What. doy the — 
Directors say ?—‘* We do not consent—we will 
submit the question to the Court of Proprietors. i 
We, at the Same time, again state all the dau- 4 
gers to which we apprehend the measure will, 4 
give birth; and we cast upon you the difficulty.of | 
discovering, some adequate mode of preventio.” — Me 
This was .the plain meaning of the language 4 
which they held, Without, therefore, going. into. a 
the merits of the question of unlimited exporta~ ~) 
tion, it was of great importance that the public. > 
should. be. made aequainted with this fact, that | 
the, Company never: ceased to -apprehend:, the | a 
most extensive dangers from such an.alteration, — 
and. that they, repeated every one of se 
..wheneyer an opportunity occurred, with, the 
_ most ih conviction of their. being, well- 
{ i d ;+-so.that it was impossible for pol P 
believe that. they ever abandoned hey) 
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_the arter: “Of these ‘the sixth, wast) 6 “That 
nao of the India, trade. should be brought to 
nt of London, and, the. ‘goods s sold at the, 
sa sales,” Ke, T he answer to which was 
ull) assent, While the first hint.i in direct, cone, 
ction to. the eight proposition was to be »found 
Lord Melvilie’s letter of the 21st. of March,, in, 
whieh, he observed, that he was not convinced 0 of, 
y reason for limiting. the exports, to the port of 
Lo adon. Towhich it wasanswered, that no suffici-_ 
--entreason had been offered to warrant thes de} -parture. 
on from | that principle. This took place insMareh,. 
‘ 1812, Tr herefore, he contended, on the part of the 
Re Court, of; Directors, that when Lord Castlereagh, 
asserted the Company to, have abated one, jot of, 
c their, original apprehensions, he had completely. 
mm ied them... And every eel of the. 


















ofears onthe, subject of the ebay 
ms—they, who, certainly might, be cons! idered red. 
; most competent authority on. ae 
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salrvainec var alley nai 
. a, ‘that i twas! wliolly a a ne t 
“ee ftradé.to ‘Thdia:’ iy t 
a wait roe ie hibitable globe, eho : 
me pets bythe Tinnited™ capital of thé "Eust.) 
- Hildid ‘Company, ind that of’ foreigners. “Much! — 
Re. Nad’ tga, af tHe extended etal ; 
ae ferelencts. He’ (Me. Jackson) had always ext 
BRCRIEA hid habe” Mites Neh elie’ Charter sHiGuta BO 
rei de si lott beta” ‘tn English, and not 
> at apmalbal? base tt adi! Cotipany. “( 
ear PY He widione’at the buwler Whd lamen 
~ when those fr ited’ te Hie! A a 
cane { Beta Phe boustdesed tis ctor: 
rating against ‘the navigation laws, which, he wag 
old-fishidiied hoiigh to thitk, in preference to the?” 
ew theories and a} atitidt were ‘Springii y 
 aPStind’ ‘tuts ‘ete in i ‘With, Be very dul of A 
. * matltiine” existenee a) “8 reat 


it ipa aa eahact BE charged tthe! 
4 het “THe abth’by' which! a 
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wed aelie proceed rane 
; a bec A the town. ihe Ne! result 
wisdom and experiie on Ti affairs 
~ which was collected there; and the’ ‘Company. 
wert ‘obliged ‘to comply with them.” / geil 4 
hear. 1). When this was the’ case, he was ‘asto- 
_nished that the noble Lord, possessing s so much 
— ¢andour ‘aod! fairness, hodhh allege ‘against the 
‘Company, the granting of this trade” to’ foreign- 
ers, knowing, as he must, that it’ was iinputable 
to the Goverbinet, arid not to them. Neither — 
should he have forgotten, that, however objection- 
| ‘able if other points the foreign. trade might be, ‘it 
had brougt immense quantities of bullion into India, 
where it was imperatively required. ‘He’ wished, 
however, ‘that this trade sliould be'transferred i 
‘the tiands of thie British merchant, but throtigh a” 
wholesome and legitimate ‘channel. He had al ways 
contended, that whenever the tndustry, ‘and ma- 
agement, and care, and capital, of the East-India 
‘ebainany should’ fail'to extend the trade to its 
itmbst ‘limits, and “he still held’the ' same ‘Opi- 
— hibi, that’ the next ‘ptefereice’ should be given | 
~ tothe therchant who walked the Royal Exchange, 
ald fot to foreigners.» He néver would stand up 
in’ that Court; ‘or’ elsewhere, to’’argue “ag ainst 
itting the British subject to participate tr ‘that 
Of trade; all he maintained was, : that 4t ‘ibid be 
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seein ue ti the Legi 
Jatures had experienced it could contronl, and 
SASS APR : they mever 
; could govern. His L ship, had observe ‘which: 4 
was. one of his ad eaptandun. arguments, that the 
\ private-trade, to India was almost exclusively, inthe 
hands of foreigners, How, could | his,Lor dship. reas 
son in that way, with a paper i in his.hand, ee agg 3 
that the private, and privileged British bent ape af 
increased ina few years, from £ 180,000 Lae 
AG 1,200,009 perannum ? And that, sinee the com- ~ 
mencement of the present Charter, ithad amonnte 
ed to, the sum of £33,000,000. Was this trade.cate | 
ried on by thecapital of foreigners? Mer unaeeee 
there was a’ misstatement, ;) and Lé_trasted the 
House of Commons would be convinced, of it. 
What! no capital but that of the Company and’ 
of foreigners, when.no less than 1% "33,000,000," 
independent of bullion, had been returned ‘inthe, 4 
British privileged ; and private-trade,. within: the - 
last twenty.years?. (Hear! hear |) sib 0h 
ellis, Lordship said,‘ _ The: Company haye Ase 
-serted, that, they. pare: extended their-commerce j 
to India, as far as possible; ” but I, differing - ; 
from. them, having at.sheart the, interest Of the 
country at large, think they have not; and, 
there prey i he public. ougbt. | to\be admitted toe 
iy aint aifected by. their iil Ke 
, FR 
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Fae a. Sues de Te Lote. 
‘Sutcliviethi owas begging’ the ‘question. ae 


éCompany:said, atany one “periods thatithey 
had ‘extended their trade to!the utmost > Did 
not; he!(Mr.: Jackson) say, in ‘answer 'to'a gon- 
. #lemian ’near him» (Mr. Hume): thatthe privi- 
Jeged: import! trade Wad inereased, ‘in wfewoyears, 
from £180,000 to.£1;200,000? He bad always 
stated:the possibility of increase, with this dif 
ference fron those whovwere the advocates of 
speculation land’ theory, that it»should»be ‘a 
_ igradual, yregular, progressive: incréase—note a 
sudden}. adventitious © increase,» ‘followed byia 





depression ‘no less sudden;!) Fhe;Company had 


* gaidyiand all- experience hadeshewn, that) the 
- former-was the only ‘wise and»beneficial increase; 
~ and every thing whieh could’ tend to: prodade 
-) dhat  ingvease’ of the trade, the» Company’ ‘had 
"expressed. themselves. willing to do; and in fact 
chad done. ‘The candour of the noble Lord would, 
-he:hoped, admit, that this! chargé) with respeet to 
the China trade, ‘was equally erroneous. Fo prove 
athe elasticity of trade, (aprinciple which he always 
‘allowed, only. premising: that’ it should be con- 
*. ydueted|-through !a) proper channel); it had: been 
observed  byan shonoiirable! gentleman: (Mr. 
-Hume); that aecording-to the statements of the . 
_ pDirectors,:the commerce witb:China nevercould 
nf yexeeed::5 or £600,000 "per: ‘aninuiin; Wyat yyet ait 
"had. latterly a infinitely beyond that sum, 


Q ‘pbichnhalpdsibiigiiecnatadaieat 

ati'their® word at that; time, ‘what, would) 
have saidyawhen they. vsaw the trade exceeding 
£ 1,500,0002... This again was begving (Gilaneat 
tion, ‘The Direetors ‘had/ never expressed vthe — 
opinion-which ‘was attributed to themscandsit — 
owas:ia fact whichieould not) be) shaken,: that, at 
’ the very time-itwasimputed:torthem, othat-they 
‘\did not think.the China’ trade €ould»be farther — 
improved, the: Comipany shad fitted. outsoneof 
ithe. most .expensive: embassies “ever * sere’ 
from this couitry;:for the purpose of endeavour- 
ting to: accomplish that, which they were’ most 
omujustly deseribed. as having: poniltleredisi alps 
sible.—=( Heart heard)» Ou a former:day;*he _ 
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shadeputca question on this» sabjedt to the becte a 


igentleman; (MreHame),- —aquestiony which ifhie 


had bad the honour of a seat inthe HouseofCom- a 


mons, ‘he. icertainly would have.stated Ssgivckigle 
~ and-foreibly-as possible. He had.asked, - 
sing, at the time it was imputed tothe Company, 
Abat they believed it impossible to increase othe ~ 


A 


trade ito’ China’ beyond £600,000 a year, an’ a 


sassertion which hey never did smake+for'they - 


chad always acted on»the presumption .ofvania- 


séreasey;andyused every endeavour to promote it; ; 


[aigratefabnationyamongst other benefits, wold, 
j ncegngetstbout ignorance or brejodiod angie 
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pa ny, and. pat MY Doe 
{ dither A the inclination or ca ci 
Be i ee at ag 
it was. imputed to to the Company, that they be- 
Hieved thé exports to Chica could not be farther. 
in mctcased, ‘the gentleme: ‘from. Liverpool, Bris-. 
; tol, ‘and Glasgow, (he now spoke of, ‘the sober. 
petitioners only) had “procured 1 access to Minis- 
2 teks, persuaded them ‘that the trade was capable. 
is a vast increase, and that : they had been perinitted ; 
» to eed "to China, in. the same way as they. 
ee sent about to be permitted to go to 
©. Hidia; “he” ‘asked ‘his. ‘honorable friend (Mr. 
‘Hame)y as well” as tthe’ forms. of debate would 
allow him—of him’ who had resided dong in 
Jadia—who had paid great attention to the af- ; 


Poet) Bae 


faults of thiat country, and who | had - ia 


~ vast eal of useful information—he bad ‘asked. 
4 hifi a6'2 man mat of honor at ‘and a a apni did hg 
mission. ‘ 
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et ee de troy - 
ff itst ie tase made o} of'sach a privilege, pust Lay 
annihilated it.” This v was a very honorable ; and) 
a very honest admission, but no more than. whit, 
tie had a right | to. ex t ‘from. the candour, thet 
his honorable friend ; ‘and, he, trusted, it ould — 
be’ pressed, in its proper place, as a point ofgrent. 
importance, RS go 
“The noble Lord asserted, that the only way of; 
extending tlie trade to India, was ‘by throwing. f 
it open: ‘This ‘really was the broad hardship of, . 
which the Company had to complain, that their o | 
sentiments on the subject had not been stated. All 4 
parties concurred i in the ‘desire of extending the... 
trade ; and it was with’ some surprise, aud much. 
regret, he observed that, throughout the "elie ri 
of the noble Lord's arguments, he did not even: 
hint at any alteration or modification, for the Pures 
pose of progressively and safelyenlarging the tr ade. 4 
to India—No: his only remedy was what he called, ~ 
. opening of i it,” Now, wasitnot ineumbent on, the» 4 
nobleLord, and was it not incumbent on ‘Mig Ma; ny 
jesty’s inisters, ee they made such a propor . 
sition, to “Prove, | that all the trade which it was, 
possi ible,“ not to fi bat ‘to havescould not be. 1H 
ice through ie ‘Bast- Todi, Company, be |. 
kept withi in the limits and eapacit of their 
trot said; difficulties had ee iain, 
the way of the private adventurers, which oughé. 
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and se aoe his own, — of tfade, | 
cme Rot way of F extending the 
Rak throwing’ it unres- 
“4 th at t point, | “the Company 
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venturers rhe to admitte 
their errs 8, he t thought) t t should “be to. 
fullest ex xtent... But ‘thea th ie noble “Létd 
this could, vonly ‘be e by opening the tradé ‘from fA 
every port t to every port, he (Mrs Jackson) “bee ¥ 
sought hin to suspend lits” "judgment," till ‘the ga 
Company had. an. R poftunity of shewingy ‘that 
it_ could be “extended as occasion might | Baie ah 
and, at the same, time, retain its original’ chans | 
nel. The reason the noble Lord gave for ‘this . s 
opening the trade, did not appear to him’ to! Be ue 
quite , correct hor candid. He asserted, that the 
chpital of the East- India Company was not eqiuill wey 
toan increase of i its trade. But the fact was nétas — 
it, had been. stated—the Company were equal’ to 
what they undertook—and, on this point, the 
statement made,on thatday, by the hon. Chaineitt, | 
was deserving of particular “notice. ‘Let the conni- os 
mercial capital of the Compaiiy be appropriated | 
to. commercial purposes, and it is perfectly suf ~~ 
ficient. . But, if you, the State, having a cons © 
trol over, our funds, command. us’ to div ert them 
to other pursuits—though they may be the wiedts 4 
of & supporting your pride and glor y—thotgh | © 
they , may ena le you, the“House of Commoiis, 
élo exclaim, pt shold the mighty empire ‘We poe i 
sess! ‘still une oubtedly, x jn 'a comiierdtill Oitit 4 
of. y aoe | 
vid 9 are, ‘injured by. ‘this divérsiotf’ of ott es 
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" The State, however, hadno rightsto, 
onthe Company and:say,. “:youhiave 
erlo ‘great achievemonts for your country, 
! but they have swallowed up those: funds which 
pete have beén devoted to commerce; that 
ie -eominerce;. therefore, must’ be taken from you.” 
' ‘Ehe Company. might answer such’ ingratitude 
fas “thus :—‘‘,cease to divert our commercial capital 
.  tovpolitical purposes, ‘and it will. be amply: suffi- 
 @ent,,.ITf-our trade is then narrowed, reproach © 
- wsewithsits but do, not divest our funds, ‘and 
' afterwards accuse us, with that which yourselves 
~ ‘have occasioned.” .. (Zear.! hear !) 
¥, «This part of» his argument the noble Lord 
endeavoured,.to illustrate, by. what he called.a 
~ reference to. fact, which, however, failed him. 
He stated; asa proof of the. Company's want. of 
’ capital, that they had been obliged to resort to 
| the money market.of India, where they borrow- 
_ ed,at,12: per. cent, not for political; but for com-_ 
Line mercial, purposes. Some of the money which 
' was procured, Mr..Jackson admitted, might:have 
ie ~ been employed, eo nomine, toincrease investments, 
ie _ +> But how was this occasioned? ‘Because apart of 
_ themoney, primarily intendedforinvestments, was 
_ diverted, by superior orders, to political purposes. 
pr _“ The'statescompels you to divest: part of your, 
ex? eat ert and: ae ee 
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hear!)—It is certainly true, in® fact ;. because: 


you applied the: sums, originally intended, for 


investments, ‘to the support of armies in ‘the — 


field, and \other warlike purposes; that you! have. 


made'good the deficityby loans: ' And; therefore, 
it is argued, that you have borrowed money’ for 
commercial purposés, and an ergo follows; - 
that you have not capital enough ‘to carry om 
your commerce.”~—(Hear! hear!) But he wat — 
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not without hope, from the candour of the noble 
Lord’s disposition, that he would see: the ‘fact 
in, its true light, and become convineed of the: x 
injustice which was done'to the Companys 2°) 
The noble Lord, in a most constitutional tah — 
ner, and in the very spirit of all that hadobeen 


said, by Lord Melville, ‘Mr. Pitt,’ and. other 


great and eminent patriots, and’in opposition to 


a variety of intimations which had been. held out 


in terrorem, admitted that, in a@ certain point 


of view, it was necessary ‘and ‘expedient ‘that 


the patronage of India should remain withthe 


Company. He did not think it a safe deposit'to 
be. entrusted - with ‘any: administration ; and he’ 


broadly stated this»as a! reason for placing'the ‘ 


patronage abroad, in the hands of those:»who' had’ 
alwaysumade so just a.use.of it—-(Hear / hear!) 


Now when the Court recollected, that, in one f 
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Be cocoa this tery beet Was touched 
ei 3 when it was’ “recollected, that the’reason- 
fc Se ‘adduced in that’ Jetter (to'shew'thé danger — 
be “Whieh would probably result to the Constitution, 
eater the’ ‘patronage of India ‘was ‘not’ suffered to 
retail n with the Company)’ was’ treated “with 
i “the most bitter sarcasin ; When it ‘was satirically 
F “observed by the nobleman, with whom they were 
ee “Gn ‘Correspondence, “ that it’ was very kind’in 
them’ (the East-India Company) to interfere for 
4 se. safety and protection of the constitution, 
saad that even, should the Company cease’ to 
“exist, the constitution would still go on;” or 
¥ - Words’ to that effect,’ for something. like ’ this 
Wi: » “might, he believed, ‘be found, in the answer 
Fete” “the noble Lord';—although the Directors 
bate were not giving any sentiments of their own, 
- “but literally quoting those of Mr. Pitt and 
e Lord “Melville, and* stating their coincidence in 
” that’ opinion ;—under these’ circumstances, it 
“must be highly ‘gratifying ‘to them to’see Lord 
a s hen coming forward, and, by his-constitu- 
as 4. tional ‘and patriotic declaration, saying’ that the 
4 _patonage of India, and the liberties of England, 
i ©” would not be consistent with ‘each other, “if: the’ > 
E “sanie ‘persons presided ‘over both,” clearly proving 
“the! ‘wisapplication ‘of those sareastie Temarks— 
aot Hear! hear ') 
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“His sLorilship had observed; that very aS mo- sf 
+. dification would still be necessary. —To this th ee ; 


Company bad. noobjection. They agreetl to,as* 
. large and as liberal a modification ascould)be con= 
sistently required ; all they demanded was, to pre-_ 
serve the channel through which, the trade had,po 
long and so beneficially flowed. . Now it ‘might t be 


supposed, that he (Mr. Jackson) wished i it to, be. 


confined to that medium, -for the purpose, ‘of | 


deriving the profit of some two or three hundred — 
thousand. pounds: a year from it :—but it was not 
so.—And here the noble Lord furnished him with 
an argument—an argument founded on the wisdom 
and experience of all the eminent men who had 


_ been employed in India—an argument, which, 


while it:shewed the necessity of continuing the - 
trade,in its present channel, fully. developed the | a 
dangers which the Company dreaded. He might 
state the argument boldly in that Court, without _ 
apprehending the mischief, which, were it Tess: 
familiar, it, would perhaps produce, if it reached | 
the ears of an Indian chieftain—he meant the 
maxim that ‘‘ the empire of India, is dependent 


4 
a 


upon, opinion.” It.is a government,. by, which, - 
as; was very justly, observed in the House of — 
Commons, .1600 persons ruled over from 50 to — 


. 60,000,000. It_swas. trac; the Company pos- _ 


sessedyan army, never exceeded, for loyalty, or 


ie 

















baa Erraocuamenins domed : 
‘the government of Tudia was: a go-: 
it of opinion ! — Let him, ‘then, who 
ait to be a government of opinion, lay: 
1d. upon, his heart, and ask himself,’ 
re detracting from) the dignity >of. the: 
dia Company, by taking away that com- 
x by which its: ‘greatness was upheld, woutd» 

so lower the opinion of its firmness, stability, 
wer, in the eyes of the natives of India; as. 
langer the safety and security of our eastern: 
st—(Hear! hear !)—Was it likely, when: 
‘natives of that country saw an indiscriminate 
ost of traders coming to deal amongst them, » 
t they would retain -their present. respects’ 
r character? Would they not contrasty’ 
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which they would soon possess upon sie whole 
of this subject, was it. to be supposed’ thet they! 
would continue to preserve the same ideas of ‘iat 
Company's grandeur and munificence which they) 
now manifested? If they did: not, then, “F 
the ‘government of the Company, this gor 
ment of opinion, must. imevitably fall. | 
government, the very existence of which was 
then threatenedjsupplied an annual revenue to 
countryof about £4;500,000. It was, conta 
the learned Gentleman,) a mistake~ in the 
paper which he ‘held in his hand whieh stated 1 
at £3,500,000—it was one of those misprints, © 
which:should be properly corrected and. mah 
understood by the public. When they (the publicy® 
knew the wonderful stake which they had. ia the: 
existence of the East-India Company—when » x} 
they say a: sum; not of, £3,500,000, but of. 
almost £'4;500,000, confessedly put: in , peril, 
—they ought to: know exactly what advantage» 
they were likely to:derive from the risk.» Whew 
they saw sucha sum placed in: jeopardy, to satisfy 
these who did: not even: affect» to. possess any: | 
experience—to. support their suggestions—they: 
_ ought mot to- be inifluenced: by. the plausibility of 
mate their doctrines, or the artfulness of their bea 









immense. cornucopia into the, Areasury,, of 
country, almost without, .an effortyon the - 
art of | ‘the. Government i-nlet them:do this, ‘and; 
they would then, easily decide,between the Com-,, 
pany. and, their, aceusers— (Hear! hear !).—7Anor) h 
reason. which had. been adduced ,by..the:, 
noblé. Lord to support, the necessity of throwing 
open the trade, was, the possibility of, a .great. 
Company growing too. large, for its, original, and, 
lar powers... He thought; none.of those. s 
hom he addressed could have, anyother feeling,. 
‘but, that. the. mighty empire, which, the noble. 
~ Lord feared. would. grow, too. great and «powerful, {3 
mast, moulder under ai regulations proposed, hen Wc 
Pa him. Fy nei 
Ber: But.when bs Lordship. argued, “that the. Aart 
India Company.was growing too large. for itself, . 
De __ that its commerce,.as well as its internal arrange. 
-. ments, were becometoo bulky. for its ownwelfares,. 
"and that any increase, of commerce, would “AgpTasci 
Ba vate) the evil thus complained of, he must, beg.to; de=,) 
 nythat. proposition: for, in, answer tothismistaken.,.. 
idea, he would refer bis Londship f9, the best of all 
authorities,—to, the, reports: and representations... 


Eat siosintotin . Zetithe noble Lord call... 
before him the amma: is and the Direc" 
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. tots uhd he (Mr. Jackson) would risk the: whole’ 
quéstion upon the result’ of ‘his enquiry from” 
them, whether, since the private and privilegetrade”’ 
of the Company had increased, in a ratio of 
from £180,000 to about £3,000,000 per annum, 
the alarm had not completely failed, and that® 
in the same proportion was the ability of 
the Company to manage their affairs’ shown to be” 
strengthened and increased. He would rest thé ’ 
wholequestion upon this examination. For his own’ 
part, he hesitated not to state, that since its’ trade! 
had increased and: its commer¢ial relations extend--! 

- ed, the whole system of regulation had not merely” 
improved but flourished: indeed, he would only © 
refer to an honorable gentleman near him (Mr. 
Hume), whose statements upon the subject he- 
was happy to acknowledge to be not only correct,” 
but highly important, for the confirmation of what i 
he advanced. Surely then, the noble Lord would 
not ‘put his mistaken authority, and perhaps er-)| 
roneous information, in competition with the 
judges upon the subject; judges who would in-~ 
form him, that the policy adopted by the “East’ 
India Company was such, that as their affairs be- 
cafhe ‘multifarious, so regularity and arrangement” 
had: enabled them to make the true advantage of” 
evéty Accession to their establishmant. ‘The ex-” 
eritic’ of the system adopted by the Ce ‘ 
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as well-executed. Why, then, if it was allowed 


that when their commerce was infinitely increas- 
ved, with the extension of their terntorial bound- 
aries; if the same wisdom and salutary arrange- 
‘ment in their affairs had followed the ratio of 


; their increased property ; who was the man that 


‘would say, judging from experience, that the 
“Company's affairs were becoming too extensive, 
and too large for their own weight? It: would 
be unnecessary for him to point out the arrange- 
ment adopted for the increase of the trade and 


commerce of the Company. Sufficient it was to 
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observe that docks, wharfs, warehouses, and 
every convenience had been erected, to meet the . 
exigencies of an increasing and flourishing system. 
The argument, therefore, would follow, if the 
_ ©pinions of those who thought like his Lordship 
were adopted, —that althongh, toa certain extent, 
the Company’s affairs had become better and bet - 
ter, yet if they went farther, they would grow 
“worse and worse. (Hear! hear !) 

The noble Lord had said that there was great 
necessity for retrenchment in the Company's 
expences. He, himself, for one, had no doubt 
ofits necessity. He knew it had been reitérated, 
from the side of the bar at which he addressed 
the Court, as an argument that would be'likely to. 
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no weiehs with Ministers, that there re | 
greaé retrenchment. —Be it so. He was satis- a 
fied that there was ono. objection on the part of © 
the Company;. on the contrary, there was .a 
most anxious wish on their part to adopt every 
measure calculated to reduce their expences, as _ 
far as consistent with the real tnterests of the 
Company. They would never (be was persuaded) - 
allow such an argument as this to remain in the 
hands of Government for refusing them their as- 
sistance. He knew the Company. to be serious. 
in their intentions in this respect; beeause recent ~ 
accounts had shewn, that the executive Govern. / 
ment had introduced the most wholesome and — 
politic regulations; and they had, in a- great 
degree, perhaps in a wonderful degree, ac- 
complished this desirable object. Though aware, © 
as he was, of the expensive political arrange- 
ments which had taken place,. yet by the 
Company’s last accounts of their surplus fund, 
when it was not expected to be more than half 
a million, it amounted to one million and a half, - 
_The work, thevetore, of economical arrangement 
having begun in so surprising a manner, to thead- 
vantage of the Country and the Company, he on- 
dy invited them mosi earnestly, to carry the princi 
_pleinto execution, as far. asa ret rence to the bheral 


_and wholesomg support of their patablich api 
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_ woald Honorably and advantageously ‘allow 4 
: ‘Tried, such a suggestion was unnecessary, when. 
ie it:waé Yedollected who were'the honorable persons 
S ‘the head of affairs and had’ the conducting 
_ oftheir internalarrangements. Principles of sound 
Mae policy as well as of justice would dictate to thema 
course of conduct upon which, they knew, must 
depend the strength, the welfare, and the stability 
of: ‘the Indian Empire. 
There was another point in the noble Lord’s 
resolutions he should advert to, or rather 
_ metely mention, that it might not be said he 
> either ‘passed it over or that he committed 
 hitnself upon’ it. The point he alluded to, 
was upon the subject of Religion. It was intend- 
i: ed by these resolutions to have a Bishop and 
three Archdeacons introduced into the establish- 





mentin India. If he knew any thing of his own 
way of feeling, no man was more desirous than 
he was, that every Christian should have means 
of adoring “his God, according to the prin- 
ciples that he professed, and aceording to the’ 
faith that he might have been instructed in. No’ 
man in that Court, he had no hesitation in saying, 
felt more than he did, the impolicy as well as the 
itjustice of a rash “and improvident introduction 
of spiritual teachers among the nations of the: 
East. But, at the same time, ifhe knew himself, 
go man would more sincerely rejoice over an igno- 


rant, Pagan brought from the darkness of his, She j 


perstition into the light of Christianity than, he 
would; because he, ae that such a change — 
would giye him happiness here and: secure eternal 
blessings to him hereafter. | It would be incon. 
sistent with all those ordinary feelings of .hu-. 


manity, with the philanthropy which he was sure, 
had always distinguished the Company in every 7 


stage, and in every step of its policy, if (always 
avoiding the rash progress of intemperate. zeal) 
they did not wish to promote the interests. of 
true Religion; and, if he knew any thing of the. 
history of the Company, it had shewn that there. 
was always a disposition, on the part of the exe- 
cutive Government, to extend the blessings of di-, 
vine truth wherever they would be received, in, 
India; and he still hopedthat the same spirit, 
would actuate the conduct of the future Govern- 
ment of that country, which had characterized, 
the present and former Governments, withso much, 


pious and christian feeling. He was quite satisfied 


there was a proper disposition in the Company. to 
pay every degree of deference and respect to the 
hierarchy and the system ef church government 
in this country: but, at the same time, every man 
knew that there was a natural disposition in 
mag kipa to aspire to place, to power, and to au- 
thority. The Company, and all men, bad seen 
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; even, the Clergy were not exempt from that 

i ing, in this country; and that they soaght 
aft those dispensations of the Government under 
rn ech we lived. It must be obvious, that it would 












“preserve cians humility uniufluenced by ale 
ral ambition: and any man of common sense 
tmust see the same disposition which marked the 
Clergy at home must adhere to them abroad. 

bi “He felt every disposition in the world, to pay 
“due ho: aor and reverence to the hierarchy and 
E clergy of this country; but when he understood 
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“it was intended to introduce a Bishop and three 
Mirch deacons into India, he thought be should. 
not discharge his duty as an honest man, if he 
did not say that it was a matter which deserved 





Bae most serious consideration. His present 
bes: ‘impressions were, that it was highly necessary 
+ to the welfare of a state to have such an esta- 
bi Dlished religion, and that such religion should 
‘be governed with due subordination and upon 
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his own part, he should like to see every un- 
assuming, every pious pastor of the Church, well 
remunerated and provided for. The example 
of every, other state_of Europe bore testiniony to 
p ‘the policy and. the wisdom. of making a national 
ES provision for the Clergy. But he confessed, 
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for one, he did not want to intrbduce into” 
East India territories, and our religious establis ; ¥s 
‘ment in that country, that sort of high’ an | 
vaunting ambition, which he knew to be i 
parable from the possession of church ignite 
and it did seem-to him that the proposed germ : 
of episcopal grandeur would, at no very distent 
time, spread itself wide, and “interweave its 
branches with the very government and politics 
of India. It was impossible to disconnect lofty. 
ambition from high station: and whether that — 
high station be given to a churchman or to a ~ 
man in civil authority, ambition, and love of |, 
power, could not be separated from the pos- % 
sessors of exalted situations and places of great 4 
trust. He mercly suggested these observations — 
with a view to impress upon the Court the ne-. 






cessity of considering, with becoming serious- i 
ness, a matter of such vast importance to the in- 
ternal peace and welfare of our Indian territor ial a 
possessions. 

He was now going to observe upon another 
point which he thought was of very serious mo- 
ment. It was this: that though it was pro- 
posed by Ministers in the most unlimited de- 
gree, and though it was pressed upon ‘the 
‘House of Commons by arguments of great ear- 
nestness, in point of policy and justice, that. 
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all the people of the British Roe from . 


be Towed to trade to our East Indian ports,— 
Bet (which ports, by the way, it was to be recollected, 
were all the Company’s, either by purchase or 


"legal cession)—that although they were to be 
¢ allowed to trade to all our ports, to make use of 
_ allour harbours, to occupy our wharfs and ware- 
-, houses, and to make use of all those con- 


eo 


© -veniences erected by the Company for its own 
a commerce, which had cost them so much pains, 
Mg “time, trouble, expense, and difficulty to com- 
» plete, and by which the strength of their armies 
a “were required to protect and secure from the 
© inroads of invading enemies ;—to all these ad- 
vantages, which had cost the India Company so 
“many millions, were the new adventurers to 
be admitted: — yet there was not the most 
distant hint at remuneration, from one end 


Bee hé confessed, he could not ‘say that this sa- 
~ woured very much of justice, However, he must 
| © attribute so important an omission to inadver- 
's-teney and the pressure of other matters upon 
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: every port in Great Britain, ought to “be. als 


of the noble Lord’s speech ‘to the other! Now, ' 


|. the mind of the noble Lord: he could not sip. 
|» pose that His Majesty's Ministers would deliber- 
E ately tell the East India Company that they were 
E to give up all these advantages for yotling. 
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characters, and’ therefore h he could not anticipate $e Fi, 4 
such a ‘conclusion to the egociation upon es 
subject. Others might dispute their claims to talent. 
and political | consequence. This was no theatre to. ri. dl 
discuss such 1 points : but, he believed there was no 
dissentient voice in that Tout from his opinio: 


that there never was an administration. which | 


' 


composed a greater body , of private worth, of ? 
private character, of honesty and upnght, inten- | ie 
tion, than distinguished the present administra. “gh 
tion. (Hear | ! ear !) The noble Lord at the. 
head of Indian ‘affairs would’ forgive | him if 
he had treated his official letters with any |” 
thing like severity of remark, but the least 
doubt of ‘his integrity was a feeling he ate 
not manifest with any degree of justice to his é 
own intentions ; because he believed that, in point, 

of private worth and honor, that noble. Lapis 
would yield to none; therefore, from their virtue, 
their liberality, their integrity, and above all, 
their justice, he expected much. He was per- 
suaded that when such a proposition as that which s 
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he would now put, was suggested to their honor- i 
able aninds, ~ ‘their feelings of probity and justice 
must t prompt t them to consider this | part of the sub- 
ject ma manner more conducive to the interests 


of “the © Company. em the Companys be 
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ao for all ‘those Advantages t bat: 


£20,000,000 of money? Were they to receive no 
muneration. from those who were ‘thas tb derive 


es 


sion of blood—by enduring the greatest hardships 
yY “gnxieties—by sustaining” the greatest loss- 
es—and by all those cxertions which had cha- 
beret the cnierprising spirit of an entér- 
prising (Company ? “Were the advantages of a 





fe “commerce. almost ready. matle to. their hands, 


with all the implements and convenience: ‘of car- 
Low rying it on with advantage to themselves— 
“were all these objects, he asked, to be ceded 
- to the merchants of the Outports, without the 
> Teast remuneration for the advantages ‘to be so 
Er acquired ?* Now,’ for his own part, he would 
Mh willingly put that, consideration to the meréhants 










rational petitioners againat the’ “East 
aa and rational, because, | as he» had’ already 


- epecies of petitions,—namely,, » “the sober com> 
Ty yt er = ut 


tio Bs cost 
so. much blood and treasure 72) the latter 
vhich, it was said, ‘amounted ‘to. at least 


there advantages. which the Company had, du- 
7g.2 period of a hundred years and © more, 


uired by. the most aetive industry — by 
© most liberal expence—by a profuse eflu- 


siverpee! the merchants of Glasgow, anda all the 
io Charter—He made this distinction ‘of. 


“noticed, on another aceasion, “there | were ‘two! 
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. there ‘was no man. out of St. Luke's “Hospitiat a 


of colonial regulation was an. usurpation of thie 


_ stowed such just | praise—but yet which these. 


. pool, Glaszow, god other’ places (which | he : 


demanded, and were ‘indeed. ‘entitled to a” 
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confessed, contained flights of fancy which were” 
beyond’ his humble ‘comprehension. It ‘was tr 
the sober commercial petitions contained” points 
to which he did not subscribe; but. he believed 


could subscribé-to the others, when they came 
seriously to be considered. (Bursts of laughter, 
These poetico-politico petitioners were pleased to” ie 
consider, that every species, and every description 


ee 


inherent and unalienable rights of man; and they” 
desired that the. East India. Company should 
be pulled. down and completely “effaced, as hi” 
political and’ moral nuisance. That ‘East India’ 
Company, which Lord Castlereagh said had 
taised an empire for its country, of a kind uneéx- _ 
ampled in the history of.-tlie world! that East’ 2 
India Company upon whose policy and upon” ee 
whose government Lord Castlereagh had. be= 


‘ 
pt 
a wl 


ceed” ways mrs 


gentlemen were pleased, in their wise notions : 
of political Paepeamy, to designate | as a political a, 
anda moral nuisance”. But? the more grave and F 
cincumspect petitions, ‘quch as those from Liver= ai 


would not ‘thdhble the” “Court by naming), 
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be, degree of Goharderstion, as well from he Compa 
ny as.from'the Country. To them he, should 
- ~ feel'no hesitation in putting the Company's case, 
Byes and saying— do you think it ‘jist and right that 
ee “you should ‘be admitted to this participation of 
| “awhat is called the dead stock of the Company, and 
_ of the various implements which we have erected 
| for the purposes of commerce, without paying to 


+». @as°a fair and liberal consideration :” 
 .®*-For-his own’ part, he thought, judging of the. 
f \dispésition they ‘had seemed to. matiifest, that 
» )ahey would’ say—No. “He therefore did think, 
|. 4when’the matter came to be more liberally and 
_ more justly represented to the Honse, they would 
Ree see that it would be most injurious and most 
 ainjtist to deal this ‘by the East-India Company. 
“He ‘had too high an opinion of the liberality _ 
~~ cof, Parliament to’ think they* would seriously 
‘and deliberately impose such hard terms upon 
‘aie -sthem. ‘Why, then,” let the Court pause for 
a moment ;—and ‘he desired it to be’ under- 
_ stood..merely as a higt that’ had occurred to 
. Uhis: mind—but- still it’ was’ matter ‘of extreme 
.-importance*to. a measure of this kind, and-it 
_.. «would be proper that the Company should not lose 
any opportunity of discussing all the propositions 
_. which were ‘likely to. be° submitted, | whether 
( epraed of ~ Parliament or-not, in order that 
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when the question|came before the House ¢ they. | 
should. be able to meet all possible or imaginable | 
difficulties. Now,! he would suppose, that after - 
all the evidenee-which might be produced before 
the House—afterall the arguments which might be © | 
urged on, both sides of the question—Parliament 
shouldat length cometoadetision: that the| proposis 
tion forepeningthe tradetoIndia should becarried, 
might not the Company, in that event, he would ie 
. ask, be fairly and reasonably remunerated in some = 
such way as this :—to allow jthem a | proper. and. 
reasonable impost upof!all commerce’ cartied: ou : 
by British merchants.in this country to and: from én 
India?--That impost, to be applied in , this way. 3 
At present,. by ‘the act of 1793, under which the — 
guarantee fund was established, it was provided 
that a, guarantee fund should be settled. for the — 
purpose of remunerating the Company Po 
their charter should be determined, It would be 
recollected that he had had the honour to observe 
when the Court first met on this question—(andit® 
founded the ground-work of one of his Resolu- - 
‘»tions) that. notwithstanding at the last renewal 
~ of the.\Company’s charter, the late. Lord Mel- . 
ville had admitted very fairly and very reason-\ 
_ eably, that inasmuch as Parliament thought proper ._ 
‘to take a proportion of the Company’s tradefrom 
them, .the Company. ought in that proportion to _ 
be ie cemiuaeeatd and had raised their dividend ~ 
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a ere ae am. eens deeb pre: 
: ioe sexit} Lord, Melville's Opinions “ons ‘tat subject, 
© iyshieoband, and his Lordship, Ye! observed; 
Prsehiad ie is letter, that ‘not only all dite ‘care 
should be taken by Parlianient ‘to ae thie 
i » Proprietors: ‘iitheir rights, but that dud con- 
 sideration»strould: be ‘had’for their commercial ad- 
“vantages, and) the means by which they had’ 

» pphcttoicaesiedon their trade imith@ Last; ‘Now; 
at present, ‘there’ was not a single ‘hint of that 

cf FN sy Lord’ Castlereagh in“his proposi- 
¥ sh tions tothe’ House’ of ' Commons. But “he was” 
"sure, whetlier® that ‘Was or*was net one of the 
- frobleEord’s propositions, that when the question 
C lagemeegas to. be’ fully considéredwhen tlie 
numerous papers andmass of important infor- 
'. gnation: inmpossession of tle Company camé to he 
“aidybefore. Parliametit—le' was persuaded ‘they, 
should) not’ have*to'complain of the’ injustice of 
e ‘those to’ whom their catise’ was referred —They 
“would agree; he trusted, in the justice ‘of’ the 
k _ proposition; : ‘that those fronr whom the Gommerce . 
5 “was to’ be taken’! away; ought to receive every fi 
' yenruneration’ in ‘thie’ power of “the country to’ 
> give.“ If'the opening’ of ‘the trade”—said Mr. 
 Fuvkson=4 be 40 Mighty a boon to ‘the adven- 
b timersxif” it beet” such vast” benefit’ to the 
| edurmereial: interests’ of ‘this: country—if it be® 
a _ arrvobject of’ the ardent hopes* and” sanguine 
iy wishes of the whole nation iat large, surely the 
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rationeen afforgl something for it. (Hear! hearty: 
And ‘to: whom should they. pay, ibutito! thou” : 
feart whom they take :"—Now though perhaps, ¥ 
in aparticular, distribution, . by way of dncréaged®. A 
dividend to the proprietors, the plan he avould’ 4 
suggest might might mot be approved, yet ay 
if the mode of remuneration was foundedimpony 
a.general, thoug’ moderate impest, ia-thesmany* — 
ner charged at prescnt upon the private trade, it! to 5m 
would be less objectionable and ineet with Jess i 
difficulty than if it were proposed immediately! 
to raise the dividend on the Company's »stecky as *” 
' done atthe last renewal of the Charter, =») mr 

. Supposing, therefore, this moderate duty ior! 
rate upon the Indian commerce of the commry: 
was to be imposed for a given time, to accumulates ©, 
as a guarantee fund, to be paid in the nawe of thes 
Commissioners of the Treasury,under such a¢gom* 
mission as now exigtsin this country ; these duties — 
to continue, till they amount with interest toasum! : 
of twelve millions of money, foactasa ee 
and to be subject to the same regulations, for they 
Company’s use, for the payment of their debts,” 
and so forth, as is. provided. with regard; tothe. 
present guarantee ‘fund, it wogld.be, inhisopinions —— 
the most unobjectionable mode of nemunerating |. 
the Company. ‘This guarantee fundwas a sccurity: 
which the Jate Jord Melville had suggested and” 
adn ited: to be dusgnd srnsiase which the acts 
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: ich; could jul be realised.* 6 
raed adcionil therefote took it for colenns, 
it noble Lord: proposed the guarat- 


{ fanid sor that would havesbeen unjust 
¢omplete delasion: bpon' the Company. 
yreyi if the Government weve seviotis) atid 
nt hat it should be ireal;) hot vistonarys:' ‘he. 
hp season ins principle thus sanctioned: by 
thority-of an: act of parliament;-shvuld not 
pevmiade:'cflectual as toxits «object, -Hevwotld — 
evefore: just. suggest, not an-unreasonable, bat” 
leimpost, aipon‘albtrade*to and/ftom 
yderiving protection andadvantape fromthe — 
y'siestablishments, till it'amountedto'the 
sirens sterling, the suny proposed — 
agh, »<This was.umerely ati inti- 


: “present : ‘idler Jiniayrict slits Soe 
engine of thes kind ae ‘ae, eee 
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Now with regard to the justice of this plam, — 
ene short-proposition would, he thought, establish © 
it. He believed that what was called the Com= 
pany’s dead stock in India, including whagfs, © 
quays, warehouses, and a variety of other con- — 
veniences for commerce, were estimated at about, — 
twelve millions. He would, however, say ten 
millions, the interest of which would, be 
£500,000 per annum; where, then, he would 
ask (as had been forcibly urged ‘by the Deputy | 
Chairman in the House of Commons), was the — 
hardship of making the merchants thus trading’ to 


and from the Company’s territories, pay a mo-~ 
erate duty, or some due consideration, for the 
advantages which they would thus derive?. The — 
Americans paid a double duty for much»more 
limited advantages than those proposed to be’ ’ 
given to the merchants of the British empire. If 
the principle were agreed to, he meant to 
suggest that the duties should accumulate, per- . 
haps with Indian interest, till they should amount 
to the sum limited for the guarantee fund. This, 
he thought. was the least, the Company could 
expect under all circumstances. To the country 
it could be no loss, but, on the contrary, would — 
accelerate the participation of the public in the 
profits of the Company, as the next approprias 
tion, after the completion of the guarantee fund, 
K 
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% was five-sixths to Government ; consequently, if 
_ that fund should be completed in seven or ten 
_ years, the sooner would the public derive this 
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very considerable proportion of the Company’s 


profits. It appeared to bim (Mr. J.) to be as 
_ just and as rational a proposition as could be sug- 


gested, and, with all the deference that became 
him, he took the liberty of throwing it out for 


. the consideration of the Court. 


‘. With many apologies for having detained 


' the Court so long, he should briefly re+ 


capitulate the main arguments of the noble 
‘Lord, and the state of the question between the 


“Company and his Lordship. The proposition 


contended for was, that the Company neither did 
er-could carry on the ludian trade to the extent 


»which it admitted of, and that the natives might, 


a bby an open trade, be induced to a much greater 


consumption of European commodities. His 
Lordship therefore proposed to Parliament, that 


_ -the trade should be thrown entirely open, that 
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is, that British subjects at large should be at 
liberty to trade from every port in the United 


Kingdom to every port within the limits of the 


‘Company's Charter, except Canton, thus aliow- 


. jing to them the vast and uncontrouled range of 


the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Seas; from 


‘whence they were to be at liberty sto unport into 
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every port of the United Kingdom, as robes 
such port should be rendered suificiently seemte 
for the bonded system. ow the Directors had | 
deciared unanimously, and in the most selgmn . 
manner, that if such a supeisession of their 
trade and authority should take place, the Hast _ 
India Company could not continue to exist, but 
that the wholesystem mustdete: mine. Then came: - 
this short question, what should the Company do 
to avert this great and migiity evil > The House pf 
Commons had evidently indicated a wish, that 
evidence should be produced at their bar ; and the 
noble Lord had agreed that the Company should 
. have leave to shew cause, as it were, against such 
of his resolutions as they thought most deeply 
to affeet them. They would therefore be: per- 
mitted to prove the danger to be justly ap- 
prehended to the British empire in India, from 
the indiscriminate access to its shores of ad-— 
venturers, as unlimited in number as description, 
—The*utter improbability of any increased use 
or consumption of Kuropean articles among the 
natives—their ainple supply at present—and the 
facility with which that supply could be in- 
creased, if necessary, through its present safe and 
wel!-guarded inedtuin’ The noble Lord had, of 
course, before he proposed so wide, soextenswe, 
and so advegturous a plan, as the opening of © 
kK 2 
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‘every. port in India to every person in the United’ 
Kingdom who might choose to resort toit made 
- uphis mind as to the consequences which he 
was risking to the empire, and to that very trode 


itself which he was so anxious toextend. This 
was the question at issue. ‘he Company were 


prepared to shew calamity and disaster inevitable, 
andgincreased consumption, for which the risk 
was professed to be encountered, almost im- 
possible. He could not (Mr Jackson said) sum 
up his.own ideas upon the subject, so well as by 


‘referring to the short but luminous argument of 


a right honourable gentleman, whose quickness 


of conception the House had so often witnessed. 


* You admit,” ‘said the right honourable mem- 


ber, that the empire is perfect—that its mag- 


nitude and strength excites your wonder, and 
its administration by the Company’s servants 
extorts your praise—that that which, five and 
twenty vears back, was treated in this House 


_. but as a splendid dream, has now become, by 


progressive care, wisdom, and understanding of 
the subject, a glorious, reality, and yourself have 


‘drawn such a picture of our Indian empire as, 


in apolitical point of view, leaves the country 
every thing to rejoice al, and nothing to wish 
for, consequently the questicn is reduced to the 


single consideration of an extenston of trade, 
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Let us ‘then hear evidence at the bar, as tothes — 
probability and measure of this extension, that! | 
the House judge, if, for the sake of it. they.’ “ 
will risk infos or losing so great a politiaatyy — 
blessing as that which you have described. It is! | 
said that the Indian trade, at present, yields an¥ 
average profit of £400,000. per annum ; sup?) 
posing it be increased to eight handred thousands’ 
was the House prepared to say that the difference 
bore any proportion to the apprehended risks. 
The degree of danger from indiscriminate access! ! 
and lowering the authority and influence of the» 
Company, contrasted with the supposed degree » 
of extension of trade, seemed to him to comprise ® 
the main part of the question, and upon that be © 
wished to hear the evidence of those who had ~— 

been long in India, and were the most capable of 
informing the +iouse.”—Such (Mr. Jackson said) 
seemed to be the course for the Company toy» 
pursue, in order to enable eae of Varlia- 
liament to judge if the Petitiofers liad made out:d 
any case, which could justify the known peril of 
superseding the fonctions of, the Company, and: ! 
lowering its influence and reputation among the: 
natives, by a coercive transfer of its commerce. |; 
After a few observa ions, touching the prow» 

bable course of proceeding which the House of 
. ia 
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~ Gommons would adopt, the honorable and 
| Tearned Proprietor concluded, by apologising for 
' having occupied so much of th time of the 
'- Court, but justified himself x's improbe- 
Ba dilitv’of their meeting again before the discussion 
| should take place in Parliament, and <he import- 
E ance of which he conceived it to be, that the Court 
_ should be fully possessed of the nature of the 
Fe 

¢ 





situation in which the Proprietors then stood.— 
«¢( Hear! hear!) 
§ Mr. Lowndes and Mr. HTuine rose almost at 
FS the same instant; but tne Chairman gave pre- 
-~ eedence to 
Mr. Hume, who said he was extremely sorry 
that he should have prevented the honourable 
Gentleman from addressing the Court; but he 
assured him that it was not his intention to detain 
» the Court for any considerable length of time. 
~ It certainly was not his wish either to answer 
Be, or to follow a. friend (Mr. Jackson) 
- through his able, Perspicuous, and long discourse, 
ii which, he was sure, every one present must have 
heard with considerable pleasure and satisfaction. 
he (Hear! hear !)—There were, however, some 
"few points of his speech to which he would wish 
_’ shortly to address himself: but his.chicf view in 
_ ‘Tsing now, was to consider what the object of 
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this meeting was,~4namely, the resolutions now 
before them ; and to talk of them generally and 
abstractedly. He was not desirous of discussing 
them particulfrly ; but, in a general view, to 
consider how far the object and tendency of them 
would be advantageous to the Company, or 
advisable, if the Company should give their sanc- 
tion to the Legislature to carry them into effect-,. 
It was his satisfaction, on a former day, to sige 
nify his feeble but ample testimony to the merits, 
of the government of the East-India Company. 
He was sorry, however, to think that any res 
ference or allusion was made, of an invidious 
nature, to the labours of those who had the gos 
vernment of the East-India Company abroad and 
at home—labours which, he hoped, would be 
long continued with the same success and ad« 
vantage to the affairs of the Company. He -was 
happy that he now heard nothing more of those 
allusions ; for every where, as far as he had heard, 
the country was ringing with’ the praises of the 
Company, and re-echoing with the applause due 
to its wise administration, and the immense pros 
gtess made in its government abroad, It was 
satisfactory to him, and to every one, to compare 
what had taken place within the period of one 
short:year, in the opinion of the public, respeet- 
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ig ag India affairs, with the state of the public 
mind at no very distant period. This happy 
change must be attributed to the agency of many 
of. those gentlemen who sat within the bar, to 
whose dignified and proper conduct he had no 
hesitation i in saying, was owing that great ame- 
Kioration in the public sentiment ; and he could 
not but hope that such an alteration would be 
attended with the greatest possible advantage to 
ithe affairs of the Company, when this subject came 
to be fully stimated by the administration of the 
country. The greatest regard was certainly due 
«to the manner in which they had conducted 
themselves upon this momentous occasion. He 
was extremely anxious,—as the noble Lord who 
brought forward the subject in the House of 
Commons, had met the views of the Company 
with so much candour and liberality,—ihat the 
Company should manifest every disposition on 
“their parts, to conciliate the good opinion of the 
Government, not only in every word and ex- 
“Pression which might be construed into a feeling 
“of irritation, injurious to the result of this great 
question, but that they should also, by their acts, 
, shew a disposition to meet the Ministry upon 
‘the same terms of liberality by which they ap- 
peared to be actuated. He had the satisfaction 






















ton ofa wish not, only, o te 
he part of. the whole of is org 
to meet, fairly and liberally, conte 
and. propose... such terms. as. wou ae Ae 
wishes, of, all. parties. : tees 
. He(Mr. Hume) would repeat again, what heh 
3 iakeh the liberty to state on another occasion, that 
it. was, not in the power of, His Majesty's Minis- 
ters to act as they could wish ; it was, not for th m 
to, pronounce decisively upon this subject, or 
guiesce implicitly with the demands, of the. ~Om= 
pany, or refuse, to “consider the. statements. mac e i 
hy gentlemen connected. with, the, Outports... i 
was therefore, satisfactory to find, upon, Aer: i 
of exery,thing stated by the noble . Lord, that he, 4 
in his high office ; asa minister | of state, had signi= 
fied, wath so. much liberality. and | mu bh, 
‘flemanly. candour, a wish to ‘ 
the ,Company—that. he, . asa British $ 
should, haye shewn so much. willingness : 
<souraging. assurance ir in, the dispensation a 
sthe., ., Sieatest questions. ever ‘brought, bet re the 4 
‘Legislature, in every. point of iYICMy § whet therit Was - 
ow ¢ighed, upon commercial or 
: PMs fees jis! faa find t 
atepdency, at and that wish, on he part of | Es 5 
“Lord, “to meet the Lg ofall p partis 5 ; 
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- dvaritagé to the ‘public, he was anxious, 'as in- 





“deed he ‘always had been, that the Company, on 


| tigit part, should shew the etitiost willingness 


; €6 meet the Ministry, On fhe présent occasion ; 
| Wecause he: was ‘persuaded that’ a readiness to 
| Gomply With Cie’ Wishes of the Administration 
» téaccdmmodaté alt parties, must be attended with 
_, the most itiportarit consequences +He strongly 
' fécdinmended; as the best way of adjusting the 


dnatter, ‘that each patty shotild give up something 


-- Whichthey Considered themselves entitled to. "That 


Was thé way most likely to promote the interésts 


is of beth, and -cofciliate the good-will of each, — 
» othéH Inipressed, therefore, stiéigly with these 


‘ ideas,’ hie was ankticus to take ‘a short view of 


fhe Resolitions, a8 they had béen now proposed 
to the Holise of Conimons.’ In the first place; 
Ke 'Begeed tomfettind the Court that it was fit 


6 be cousided that these resolutions were sindt. 


If Was to be recollected that they were only the 


- Pecoimmnendaitons of His’ Majesty’s Ministers. 


The Court’ wété Hot to conclude that every one 
ein was to be Carried into Effect, unless they 
t THE Wishes anid’ vidiys OF all-the parties ‘in: 


peer Putid unless they would be likely to meet 


the. approbation, as well of ‘thé India Cotfipaity 


av ob te Pubes ‘and ‘improve the Cothatietce of 
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the Country: , They .were not. tobe. tie ‘* 
as points avhich were.to be subject to notevision | 
nor.amendment, if sthey. were in any one.in- a 


zi 


stance, objectionable. dn the mean time, how, 
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ever, he.inyited the}Court to,consider, how. far 
they svere .equal,..to what .the,most.sanguine.ex-. * 


pectations. anticipated from them; «how far, they 


were: consistent with the:trade tocIndia, .as-pare 2 


ticularly confined tothe IndiaxCompany, oropen 
generally to,the merchants. . He invited, them, te 


3 


consider, whether the objects.now proposediby 


- Elis:Majesty’s Ministers,,to be:-recommended for . 5 


the adoption of the Legislature, ‘did not .meet 


with the most sanguine views, which every, disine _ 


“terested man could .entertain.. Leaving out iof 
his,consideration the clamour.and outery on..one 
side, .and the inordinate ..expectations swhich 


might, perhaps, be .entertained by some mem; —_ 


bers’ .of the Court,.of Proptietars, shes .for sone, 


though he »felt,as,anxious for the interests. of abe, ‘ fs 
, East-India, Company,.as any..man, . did consider es 
' them extremely. liberal 5. and. che 4hought .the. © 


' (Ministers. were -entitledto their warmest, hanks: 


for the readiness: with which.they came, forward, 


in, resisting the demands. ,of the .Qutports, pe i 
atpinous as they were absurd, and.as. APPS ‘s 


they, were fallacious. © hiby i 
* Uppa, ant stone i availed, deal 
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P aieosiebe toga othe attention, of. the Court) to 
their proceedings, i in respect of those Resolutions, 
Tt was well:known, from the, earliest establish- 
“aie of, the Company, that the Court of Directors 
7 liga most important duties to.perform. \They 
 -avere not only important, but they. were, exten- 
“sive, and complicated, and. as. various as they 
~ awere. arduous. But, nevertheless,..it was -well 
_ known,that their duties. were performed with:as 
> Bteat precision .as if they. were infinitely Jess 
‘numerous., It might, therefore, be very proper 
Aor this Court to reflect, how. far it was possible 
© to carry,.on the same independent government 
yoniet the Outports.were open, and with as. much 
- harmony.and advantage as had been experienced 
during the last.eighteen years.. He was anxious, 
therefore, to: point out. a. suggestion, which: he 
hoped the Court would consider. as coming from 
‘a mind anxiously disposed towards the welfare of 
pee Company. It was a suggestion. of -his, with 
/capview to, point.out, that,'the Court. ought. to 
~ameet, His, .Majesty’s Ministers..upon the same 
. friendly, disposition, wich those Ministers -had 
. seated: towards them... : 
* e. found, ,.in. the, ecOporitsene which had 
ae, Mec submittted ,to, Parliament, . that,. by the 
_ 9} 5th and: 16th. Resolutions, Ministers.intended 
| 19, continue, to, the East-India, Company the 
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‘whole ‘management of their Berens “terri 
tories, with all'its important privileges: ep 
--yantages, in’ the’ civil. and “military wn . 
ment, which they had hitherto ‘enjoyed. “Pie: 
Court of Directors, he believed, ‘could not *have 
expected such advantageous'terms ; ‘but; "on the 
contrary, that they would have been called upon 
to give some pecuniary consideration’ for ‘the 
renewal of those advantages. ° “This” was" riot 
the case ; it was proposed to continue the Comms. — 
pany in the whole management of all the military, 
civil, and’ every other-advantage connected with ~ 
the ‘government of: their Indian’ possessions. Tt 
..was also proposed sto arm them, and put - thetn 
‘in possession of every means ‘of guarding against 
any danger that might’ possibly occur.’ He was * 
suré he could not:be mistaken in thi proposition, 
because "he had in’ his hand a few-notes' which 
he thought contained the sense of Flis' Majesty’s 
Ministers upon this subject.’ If he had’ not ‘the 
precise- words, he was certain he had the “sénse 
and sum of them. Lord Castlereagh said, it’ 
‘was ‘his intention, and that’ of His Mejeatys 
Ministers also, to leave the East-India Company 
in full possession “of “all their atithority; and everee 
-dependency ’ thereunto belonging.” © In order 
‘to’-gtard against those’ dangers which some 
igentlemen had’ hak greet ‘abtatet would fol- » 
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| wy should the trade be-opened.to the Outports, 
th the Government had left nothing . whatever to 
_ chance, They proposed to. place the. executive 
power ‘of India in the hands of those officers to 


_-awhom the command should be granted, under 


ie 
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the sanction of the Company. It was intended 
pte, leave to them that power which could assure 

to -this ‘Court the absolute.dominion .of all their 
«dependencies and territories in the East.. What- 
“@¥Er) might be the alatms and terrors of some 
genie, the Court would still -have the ad- 
- wantage of guarding against any interference that 


"might -be attempted in the affairs of their Indian, 


_ settlements, unless the Government chose to ex- 
plain to them, .their reasons at full length for 
making any alteration; but he .knew it to. be 


the serious intention of Ministers, that the, come 


plete, ‘government. of India should be still left in. 
_ the hands of :the Company, with full authority to 


* veqptraul every ‘class of persons: awho,shauld haye. 


to their territories, and to guard against 
any threatened danger ‘to their dominion. With 
hese general powers, then,—with the civil, Ally, 
 thority.i in their bands,—with the arms, and the, 
whole of the military force: under their , .com= 


mand swith all the full means. of, protection, 


where. was. the danger, to. Le apprehended. to the. 
sal ‘ef their, ‘establishments ?. Ministers had, | 


‘gE riebrd WOH, : ihe 
wily thodght, ‘that the safety of the Fast-Indian 
possessions depended upon this arrangement 5 
But, at the same time, the Company ought to 
‘Be no less’ impressed with' the importances of 
the advantages allowed them,—Was it ‘nothing, ; ry 
he ‘would ask, to have the whole command of ae 
the ‘inilitary at their disposal? Was it nothing 
to be still kept in possession of those insti- 
tutions by which protéction and personal liberty Y 
Were secured to their subjects ? Was it nothing. My 
to be allowed to keep up 150,000 of the finest 
troops, perhaps, in the world, which was cer> 
tainly the best means of backing the orders of 
their government ?-For his own. part, he thought 
these two points—namely, the military and civil 
power,—were of themselves sufficient to assure’ 
thé Company against all apprehension of danger 
to their authority. They had that Which cons | 
stituted the safety of every country ; and, there q 
fore, in his opinion, the Company ought caus 
tiously” and seriously ‘to reflect, whether, when 
so fiany ' advantages’ were given fo them, they” wy 
etight ‘not to relifiquish qther minor’ points, 
Which: even ‘if Brauted, ‘might be’ of Kittle coin 4 
stquence. — 
“But considéring it hedessary in a disciésion OF" 
this naturé, to guard against the vicibus effects of 
popular dehision ‘arid erroneous cbriception ipo” 
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w hat the Go oyernment \ were on  to,« ae as 
the. “subject. « of the China Trade ade, and this, ,cer- 
nly, ly, to the Company, wi was s the most interesting 
important, in ina commettial point of view. 
soyernment were disposed to give the, -Company 
most beneficial a and the most, “valuable. of all 
} Company's 5 ‘Privileges, They 1 were disposed | to 
eC} are. to them the China Tratie, without, the 
+ est interference or interposition, on the part 
“of the, Qutports, So far was the commerce. to 
bina. guaranteed, —And here, he must, say, as 
he, had said upan a former occasion, it was his. 
rm ed opinion, 1 that ‘His » Majesty’ s Ministers 
“would ¢ do )_ Wrong in suff g any interference 
upon the part, of the Outports i in the trade of. the : 
Indian. Archipelago. al Hear! hear! hear’ Y) He 
took the liberty of shewing an the former occa- 
‘sion,, the ‘difficulties ot ‘carryitig on that trade, 
a two-fold, view: In the first placé,, the « ex- 
reme danger 0: of the navigation i of those ‘seas, the 
aee tempestuous, winds, . intricate ‘channels, 
d the dangers. of imperfectly | known dificultiess 
in the. next place, ‘the savage, b barbarous, and 
ti ctable. disposition. of the. spishiene, oft those 


dslands, which 5 sometimes was. ad, productive e of tt the ‘ 
most, serious consequences, to > the ‘persons aie ; 
Aeugba ithe them,, i oh, huseaeah th ney aut 
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ships’ Companies were cut off” and murdered By 
the inhabitants. To be sure he admitted, that in 
many of these cases, such acts of cruelty were 
consequences of aggressive acts on the part of 
their visitors. But from whatever cause those 
melancholy events proceeded, every person in In- 
dia well knew, that with all the care that could be 
observed in keeping up a pacific communication 
with the inhabitants ;—with all the pains actually 
taken in educating persons in India for the trades 
he meant in learning the languages of those peo- 
ple, and acquiring a knowledge of their habits and 
manners :—still, in every point of view, it was 
-@ most difficult and perilous $trilde. Surely, then, 
he could not hazard too much, when he said, that 
the difficulties would be in a ten-fold degree- 
greater, to persons going out from England un- 
acquainted with the navigation of the seas, and 
utterly ignorant of the manners and language of 
the inhabitants of those islands.—If this liberty 
was given to such persons, he bad not the least 
doubt we should hear of the fatal consequences 
he had pointed out.~* But although he had no 
reason to think that the noble Lord proposed 'to 
give that liberty, yet he was sure it was an act of" 
justice to those who were about to embark their 
lives and their properties in so hazardous and, he 
‘Must say, danggrous a navigation, in every part of 
: M . ‘ 
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it, to. put them on their guard against. the, delu~ 
sion of, their own fancy. He did hope they 
~~ would seriously reflect before they entered upon 
an. yndertaking which must be productive of ruin 
to themse]ves and their families. Whoever knew 
any thing of the navigation of those seas ;—who- 
~~ ever knew the coasts of Sumatra, Java, Batavia, 
' and the other islands to which the Company 
had traded, knew it to be impossible that large 
. ships could navigate in those seas, without immi- 
nent risk of destruction. Long experience had 

_ taught the persons carrying on that trade, that it 
was impossible for ships of three hundred and 
fifty tons burthen,#which were generally rated at . 
four hundred tons cargo, to be navigated in those 

- seas. It was impossible then, even supposing the 
other difficulties to be without foundation, for 
ships from England to carry on the trade with the 

+ same advantage and security which enabled the 
-.« Company’s ships to be tolerably successful; and 
they would have no chance whatever in compe- 
tition with the Company’s vessels, which had 
been Jong acquainted, not only with the naviga- 

_ . tion of those:seas, but with the language, man- 
ners, and mode of commerce of the inhabitants. 
These, however, were merely suggestions of his 
own, and the result of his, own observation, 


|. Bat, be did really hope, notwithstanding the ap- 
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pichenviodé and suspicions of those interested im . 
the welfare of the Company, that His Majesty’ ey38 
Ministers would be inclined to limit it, as well 
for the interests of the public, as in point of ei aa 
tice to the Company. hog 

He should be very anxious to do justice 
to the arguments of his honorable and learned 
friend, Mr. Jackson, upon the subject of the — 
China trade, if he could view it in the same 
light as his learned friend did. He could nat ‘ 
agree with that honorable gentleman, that the 
idea of protecting the China trade, if the Outs. 4 
ports were open, was merely visionary. He was i 
-not able to call that visionary or ideal, which 4 





experience had shewn to be founded in fact: 
because no man, he believed, would deny, that ~.” 
the means hitherto provided by the Company ~ 
and, the Government to protect its China trade, _ 4 
had been ample and sufficient for that purpose.» 
It was his opinion, that there was no dangef a 
whatever to be apprehended upon this score; and ~ 
his reasons for entertaining that sentiment were, 
that whatever the opiniong might be which were 
held forth by people who did not consider the na- 
ture of the Manifest Acts—the danger and risk @ 
. confiscation, which ships, attempting to violate 
those acts, must run; and, even admitting the . 
facility of smpggiing, stated by the honorable” 
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gentleman, stillsit} would be impossible to escape 
detection ; and though it were probable, still it 
would not be worth the while of such persons to 
undertake it. He was persuaded, that no man in 
this country would be so speculative, as to bring 
home a ship of four hundred tons burthen, 
and loaded with property to a considerable 
- amount, yet consent to run the risk of losing the 
whole of his property for the chance of smug- 
_ gling one or two chests of tea. Every person 
Knew the extreme rigour with which the Custom- 
3 house officers did their duty; and even if one 
' or two chests escaped their search, it would be 

still very difficult to land them: and, upon the 

whole, the dangers and risks would be too 
Ry great to make it worth the while of any person 
to endeavour to carry ona trade attended with so 
many hazards. But, besides the yigilance of 
the Custom-house officers, to whom no one would 
attribute any remissness in their duty, could 
it be supposed that the Company themselves 
‘would not adopt every means, in their power, 
t© secure one of their most valuable privileges? « 
Therefore, with that degree of risk in de- 
viating from the law, and with the vigilance 
_ not only of the Custom-house officers, but “a the ° 
~ Company themselves, he thought there was little : 
or no danger whatever upon that subject. 
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